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Jewish Program of Social Justice 


At the recent convention of the Union of Hebrew 
Congregations and its affiliated organizations—the Na- 
tional Federation of Temple Sisterhoods and the National 
Federation of Temple Brotherhoods—a significant dec- 
laration on social justice was adopted. The leader of 
the group urging the program of social justice, Rabbi 
Wolsey of Cleveland, stated that “the entire develop- 
ment of Judaism, from its earliest beginnings down to 
our very day, has been a clarion call to an entire humanity 
to follow justice through to every concrete application.” 
He appealed to the Jewish leaders of industry “to take 
the initiative in the creation and promotion of a spirit 
of fellowship and justice in the industrial relations of 
our country and thus give practical effect in these critical 
times to the teachings of our religion.” 
“wes, January 22, 1925.) 


e social justice program adopted is as follows: 


(New York 


More equitable distribution of the profits of in- 
dustry. 


2. Minimum wage which will insure for all workers 


a fair standard of living. 


. The legal enactment of an eight hour day as a 


maximum for all industrial workers. 


. A compulsory one day of rest in seven for all 


workers. 


. Regulation of industrial conditions to give all 


workers a safe and sanitary working environ- 
ment, with particular reference to the special 
needs of women. 


. Abolition of child labor and raising the standard 


of age wherever the legal age limit is lower than 
is consistent with moral and physical health. 


. Adequate workmen’s compensation for industrial 


accidents and occupational diseases. 


. Legislative provision for universal workmen's 


health insurance and careful study of social 
insurance methods for meeting the contingencies 
of unemployment and old age. 


. An adequate permanent national system of public 


employment bureaus to make possible the proper 
distribution of the labor forces of America. 


. Recognition of the right of labor to organize and 


to bargain collectively. 


. The application of the principles of mediation, 


conciliation and arbitration to industrial disputes. 


. Proper housing for working people, secured 


through government regulation when necessary. 


. The preservation and integrity of the home by a 


system of mother’s pensions. 


. Constructive care of dependents, defectives and 


criminals, with the aim of restoring them to 
normal life wherever possible. 

. Freedom of speech. 

. Federal legislation against lynching. 

. Liberal immigration laws and Americanization 
provision. 


[The editor wishes to remind the readers of this 
SERVICE that the draft of the proposed revision of the 
Social Ideals of the Churches, submitted by the Con- 
gregational Social Service Commission (see issue of 
January 10, 1925), was published for the purpose of 
securing comment and criticism. Certain criticisms have 
been received and more would be welcomed. The pro- 
posed statement is in tentative form and has not been 
adopted as a substitute for the Social Ideals of the 
Churches. ] 


Producers’ vs. Consumers’ Cooperatives 


An important report on cooperation abroad has been 
made to Congress by the Federal Trade Commission. It 
comprises the study made in 1923 by Chairman Huston 
Thompson of the Commission and Dr. William Notz, 


chief of the export trade division. An interesting sec- 
tion of the report deals with the relations of producers’ 
with consumers’ organizations: “In some countries the 
policies observed by consumers’ cooperative societies and 
by farmers’ cooperative sales societies do not always 
harmonize. Not infrequently the interests of the one 
party, being primarily producers, tend towards high 
prices, whereas the interests of the other party, the con- 
sumers, call for lower prices. Conflicts along these lines 
have caused a number of large retail consumers’ co- 
operative societies to establish milk distributing plants 
and dairies of their own in order to make themselves 
independent of milk producers’ rings. The nearest ap- 
proach to a working-together of agricultural producer and 
agricultural producers’ cooperatives, and city consumer 
and consumers’ cooperatives has been reached in coun- 
tries where agriculture produces for export. Under 
those conditions it has been found practical for agri- 
cultural cooperative societies to form export federations 
and sell their products to the wholesale importing socie- 
ties of another country. Thus the Danish central export 
federations have for many years been regular suppliers 
of the English Wholesale Cooperative Society; and the 
German wholesale societies prior to the war imported 
butter from the cooperative export federations of 
Finland and Siberia. Considerable progress has also 
been made in Switzerland in establishing a closer work- 
ing-together of the consumers’ societies and the agri- 
cultural cooperative producers’ organizations. In Frei- 
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burg in Baden the local consumers’ and the farmers’ co- 
operative societies jointly operate a market where the 
local consumers can supply themselves with fruit and 
vegetables. 

{pouccessful efforts to harmonize opposing clements 
‘>. been made in Finland. There the cooperative con- 
sumers’ societies of the cities make it a point to teach 
the rural cooperatives the need of united action for the 
general welfare of their country. A helpful influence 
in bringing urban and rural elements together is exer- 
cised also by the various central unions and federations 
of cooperatives in other Baltic states, in Czechoslovakia, 
Germany, Switzerland and elsewhere.” 

The Commission recommends the following for the 
development of economic cooperation in the United 
States: “Farmers’ cooperative sales societies for market- 
ing agricultural produce as directly as possible from the 
farm to the urban household. — 

“The simple, elastic and inexpensive system of rural 
credit societies of the Raiffeisen [German] deposit and 
loan type... managed by the farmers themselves. . . . 

“Retail consumers’ cooperative societies . . in the 
thickly populated rural districts. 

“Cooperative distribution of household coal. 

“The distribution of milk by consumers’ cooperative 
societies. . . 

“Cooperative export associations for American farm 
products. . . . 


One Day of Rest in Seven 


The desirability of one day of rest in seven for all 
workers, save during emergencies which threaten disaster, 
sams to be quite generally accepted in principle, yet the 
Mort to put it into practice meets with continual diffi- 
culties. 

Those who are desirous of seeing the one day of rest 
an established fact for as wide a range of workers as 
possible will wish to consider the recent decision of the 
district court of the fourth judicial district of Minnesota 
(State v. Rand, September 9, 1924), particularly in the 
interpretation it puts upon the specification of exceptions. 

The defendant was charged with violation of the sec- 
tion of the state law which forbids labor in certain em- 
ployments for more than six days per week in mechan- 
ical and mercantile establishments, factories, foundries, 
power plants and stationary boiler and engine rooms. 
Exceptions are specified and also “works of necessity” 
from whatever cause. The defendant was engaged in 
furnishing gas to Minneapolis. It was admitted that an 
employe had worked seven days per week in the plant. 
The court held that seven day operation of the gas plant 
was a necessity and “therefore the conclusion seems to 
be unavoidable that the defendant’s work and employ- 
ments come within the express exemption of the law.” 

In so deciding, the court virtually nullified the statute 
in the process of interpreting it, since, as recognized else- 
where in the decision, gas companies are included within 
the scope of the act. 

But the most significant thing about the decision was 
the declaration that because of the exceptions granted 
the law became “class legislation.” On this point the 


said: 

“While the general purpose of the law is highly laud- 
able and most salutary in purpose it would seem to have 
been so unhappily and improvidently drawn as to con- 
travene provisions of both the federal and state constitu- 
tions forbidding class and special legislation and secur- 
ing to all the equal protection of the laws. 
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“Class legislation is such as selects particular indi- 
viduals from a class and imposes upon them special 
burdens. All class legislation is special legislation. It 
discriminates against some and favors others. It is 
partial. It is unequal. It lacks uniformity in application. 
It does not treat all alike who are similarly situated 
within the sphere of its operation. It is arbitrary. It 
grants to some privileges and immunities which it denies 
to others. . 

Obviously this principle, carried to its logical conclu- 
sion, would invalidate the larger part of our social legis- 
lation. 

“Chapter 298, the act now under consideration, spe- 
cifically excepts from its operation certain public service 
corporations, namely common carriers and telegraph and 
telephone companies. (Query: Why not gas companies 
whose continuous public service is quite as essential?) 

“Other industries, whose operation is of a continu- 
ous‘ nature, are also excepted: Sewer pipe and brick 
and tile factories, creameries and cheese factories, burning 
of kilns and potteries, also hospitals, clinics, sanitariums 
and dispensaries, in all of which a continuous supply of 
gas is an absolute necessity. 

“Also this law excepts specifically certain industries not 
requiring continuous operation, such as newspaper plants, 
salt factories, lime factories, flour mills, places of public 
amusement, automobile garages, repair shops, oil 
stations, licensed pharmacists, canning factories, under- 
takers, and cemetery associations. 

“Our Supreme Court has said that ‘no arbitrary distinc- 
tion between different kinds or classes of business can 
be sustained, the conditions being otherwise similar,’ and 
there is no discoverable basis in the present case for ex- 
cluding the gas company from the list of exceptions. Its 
service is as public in nature as any and more necessary 
than some; its operations are necessarily continuous; the 


_ evidence discloses a health hazard not so great as others 


named in the exempt class; its conditions of employment 
are excellent. 

“Why should a watchman for a common carrier, such 
as a railway or motorbus company, be permitted to work 
seven days a week while the watchman for the gas com- 
pany is limited to six? 

“Such discriminations deny to the citizen the equal 
protection of the laws and are contrary to the funda- 
mental laws of both state and nation.” 

The decision seemed worth quoting at this length, 
since it is typical of a group of judicial pronouncements 
that have brought the courts into serious controversy. 


Jewish-Christian Cooperation 


Committees were recently appointed by the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America and the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis to promote 
mutual understanding and goodwill between Jews and 
Christians. At a joint meeting of the two committees, 
several plans of work were adopted and a joint state- 
ment was prepared. 

A proposal for an interchange among the theological 
schools, of the Jewish and Christian educators in the 
interest of mutual appreciation was favorably considered. 
Hearty interest was expressed in plans for an appeal to 
the tolerance and fairness of the youth of the land. The 
conference planned for an exchange of articles in Jewish 
and Christian journals. It also recommended the estab- 
lishment of plans in local communities that will bring 
Jews and non-Jews together for mutual study and effort, 

The statement says: “We of the Federal Council of 


the Churches of Christ in America, and the Central Con- 
ference of American Rabbis, as represented in a joint 
session of their respective Committees on Goodwill Be- 
tween Jews and Christians, realizing the necessity for 
> mr interpretation of Americanism and religion, and 
“™m order to advance both on the highest plane of good- 
will and fellowship, herewith declare: 


“1. The purpose of our committees is to promote 
mutual understanding and goodwill in the place of suspi- 
cion and illwill in the entire range of our interreligious 
and social relationships. 

“2. Because of our mutual respect for the integrity 
of each other’s religion and our desire that each faith 
shall enjoy the fullest opportunity for its development 
and enrichment, these committees have no proselytizing 
purpose. 

“3. We endorse the statement of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, made by its Ad- 
ministrative Committee in its resolution of September 
22, 1922, declaring that the ‘rise of organizations whose 
members are masked, oathbound and unknown and whose 
activities have the effect of arousing religious prejudices 
and racial antipathies, is fraught with grave consequences 
to the church and to society at large.’ To this statement 
we add our conviction that such organizations violate the 
fundamental principles and ideals of our country and of 
religion, and merit our condemnation. 

“4. We realize further that we best reveal our fellow- 
ship by practical cooperation in common tasks, and it is 
our endeavor to formulate a program by which to realize 


the high purposes and noble endeavors of mutual good- 
will and helpfulness.” 


“Can Christianity Survive?”’ 


A vigorous statement on this topic comes from Rev. 
Reinhold Niebuhr, minister of the Bethel Evangelical 
Church of Detroit, in the January Atlantic Monthly. 
Agreeing with critics that “religion is not at present a 
vital factor in our civilization,” Dr. Niebuhr says if it 
appears on the surface that organized religion is flourish- 
ing in the United States, “that is only because, in our 
paradise of national security and universal opulence, we 
have not yet felt the enormity of the sins of greed and 
violence which are corrupting our civilization and which 
seem to prove the impotence of religion.” Sketching the 
reasons for religion’s lack of power, he states that “the 
gospel of Jesus became diluted with Greek philosophy, 
and the church, which was sworn to teach it, became 
involved with social groups and nations whose interests 
and instincts ran counter to its ideals; so that in time 
an emaciated ethics of mere respectability was substituted 
for real Christian morality. This failure of the church 
to insist on its own religion has been disastrous to 
civilization and to the church itself. Having become 
impotent before or in actual league with the forces of 
economic greed and racial passion which have destroyed 
our civilization, it must face the scorn of the millions 
who suffer from the sins of modern society and are 
beginning to understand the causes of their misery. 

“The complete secularization of society is a fairly 

_ recent historical development. The Protestant Reforma- 
tion contributed to it immensely when it centred the 
moral dynamic of religion upon the drama of the inner 
life and removed every spiritual restraint from social 
groups. So Machiavelli's political philosophy became 
the creed of nations, and with Adam Smith business 
joined the state in its defiance of moral law. A soulless 
economics aggravated a pagan politics, both outraging 
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the spiritual evaluation of human life and defying the 
moral law which was meant to preserve and protect it. 
It might be maintained that this secularization of eco- 
nomics and politics is not new, but as old as history, and 
that neither Christianity nor any other religion has ever 
really conquered a nation or brought economic relation- 
ships under the dominion of its conscience. But the 
naive connivance of Protestantism with rampant nation- 
alism and the economics of laissez faire will hardly com- 
pare favorably with the best that the Middle Ages ac- 
complished when the church tried, however qualifiedly, 
to subject social instincts, which express themselves in 
political and economic life, to some kind of law.” 

The fact that the authority of Jesus is being substi- 
tuted for the authority of the Bible is hailed as a sign 
of awakening in the church, but “Christian liberalism 
would do well not to be too sure that it is the force 
which is to vitalize religion and redeem civilization. It 
lacks the necessary passion for that task. Its position 
is weak because it was reached by a retreat and not by 
an advance. Liberalism rediscovered the religion of 
Jesus because it found the authority of the Bible un- 
tenable in the modern day. It was captivated by the 
theological simplicity rather than by the moral splendor 
of his gospel. It was the impatience of our age with 
theological subtleties and dogmatic absurdities, rather 
than its sense of moral need, which prompted this de- 
velopment. Having arrived at the religion of Jesus by 
a strategic retreat, liberalism has lacked the spiritual 
passion to make a bold advance upon the positions of 
economic and political paganism which imperil our civili- 
zation. In its hands the heroic vigor of the Gospel has 
frequently been reduced to a few amiable ethical precepts 
which have no power to match the social iniquities of 
our day.” 


Does the Farm Produce the Leaders? 


Contending that poor schools do not produce leaders, 
a study by the National Educational Association, pub- 
lished in a research bulletin, says: “This fact is sup- 
ported by evidence given in Who’s Who. The census 
of 1870 is nearest the birth of most of the people now 
included in this publication. At the time of this census, 
26,952,301 people were living on farms in the United 
States and 11,606,070 were living in cities, towns and 
villages. 

“Since nearly 70 per cent of our people were living 
on farms in 1870, and since most of the people listed in 
Who’s Who were born around 1870, we would expect 
to find that most of those listed in Who’s Who were born 
on farms. Just the opposite is the case. 

“Although 70 per cent of our people were living on 
farms in 1870, but 6,288, or 25.9 per cent of the people 
listed in Who’s Who were born on farms. Although 
only 30 per cent of our population in 1870 was living 
in cities, towns and villages, this 30 per cent has pro- 
duced 17,990 notables or 74.1 per cent of those listed in 
IWVho’s Who. 

“Stated differently, we may say: 


“Each 1,000,000 people living in rural sections pro- 
duced 233 notable men and women. 

“Each 1,000,000 people living in urban sections 
produced 1,550 notable men and women. 

“In proportion to population, over six times as many 
notable people are born in urban as in rural communities. 

“The farm falls far short of contributing its propor- 
tionate share of the nation’s leaders. It is popularly 
assumed that the rural environment is the most favor- 
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able for the development of greatness. The facts stamp 
this as another popular fallacy. It is in the towns and 
cities and villages that our leaders are born and educated. 
The handicap of the miserable educational facilities 
nrovided in many rural sections is too great for country 
‘Pildren to overcome. Genius may ‘out,’ but few of us 
are geniuses. Most of us need a good education to bring 
out the best that is in us. 

“On the other hand, urban children enjoying the 
advantages of superior schools have had more than an 
equal opportunity to develop their talents and have 
claimed a lion’s share of the places of leadership in the 
nation.” 


Missionaries Want No Armed Aid 


Twenty-five American missionaries in China recently 
sent to Jacob G. Schurman, the American minister at 
Peking, the following significant statement: “The under- 
signed, American missionaries, are in China as mes- 
sengers of the gospel of brotherhood and peace. Our 
task is to lead men and women into a new life in Christ 
which promotes brotherhood and takes away all occasion 
of wars. We therefore express our earnest desire that 
no form of military pressure, especially no foreign mili- 
tary force, be exerted to protect us or our property; and 
that in the event of our capture by lawless persons or 
our death at their hands, no money be paid for our re- 
lease, no punitive expeditions be sent out, and no indem- 
nities be exacted. We take this stand believing that 
the way to establish righteousness and peace is through 
bringing the spirit of goodwill to bear on all persons 
under all circumstances even through suffering wrong 
without retaliation. This is what we understand the 
gpmele of Jesus Christ to mean. We wish to be clear 

at we have no authority to speak for our missions or 
churches, and sign simply in our individual capacity.” 

According to the press reports, “The American Lega- 
tion pointed out that the petition was inconsistent with 
the necessity that exists for safeguarding Americans in 
China, and that no exception could or would be made 
in the procedure in emergencies with regard to the 
signers of the petition.” 


What Price Church Membership? 


The minister of a well known city church sends us 
the following account of an experience growing out of 
his insistence on a practical, ethical test, as well as a 
theological test, for church membership: 

“A very delightful young married couple started 
coming to my church about a year ago. The wife 
became very much interested in what we were doing 
here in the church, and the husband became interested 
in what she was doing, because he was very much in 
love with her, but he did not believe at all that there 
was any reason other than a charitable one for such 
service as we are rendering. The wife called me in just 
before Easter last year and said she was ready now to 
join the church and send for her letter. I told her how 
glad we would be to have her come in with us, and her 
husband at the same visit said he would like to come 
Jig with her. We hold here on Sunday nights a meet- 

g of some of our young people, where we have been 
discussing race relationships, especially from the Chris- 
tian standpoint, and in these discussions he had taken 
a very reactionary and a very un-Christian stand. 
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“When he said that he wanted to join the church, I 
explained to him that we would be very glad to have 
him as a member, but stated further that the church 
was an organized body of Christians, and told him that 
he lacked that essential quality from my understanding 
of what Christianity meant. He asked for a full ex- 
planation of my view on this matter and we went into 
a three hour discussion. He finally admitted to me 
that some of what I had said was a lot of sentiment, 
and while very beautiful, was not practical, and he could 
not accept it. I told him he would have to wait until 
he could accept some program of life that would make 
him believe all men were brothers and had common 
rights before he could come in with us. He did not 
come and has not yet come, but this winter his attitude 
towards our institutional work has been very different 
and he has been very helpful in many ways. I am 
hoping that he may see this matter in its true light and 
give his allegiance to Christ at the point of brotherhood. 
Until he does, I cannot accept him as a member. 

“In his argument he said to me, you have many 
people in the church who do not believe in the brother- 
hood you teach. I told him yes, but I was not re- 
sponsible for their coming in, and as far as I was con- 
cerned I was going to take no one into my church who 
felt a contempt for any other individual.” 


Need for Independence of the Press 


On Monday January 5 the price of the New York 
World was increased from two cents to three cents per 
copy. In announcing the change the orld made the 
following significant statement in its issue for January 
3: “During the year just ended the white paper and 
ink that made up the morning World (without count- 
ing payrolls or mechanical expenses) cost half a cent 
per copy more than the World received from sales per 
copy. This loss could only be made up by advertising. 
The World believes that it is unsound for any inde- 
pendent, aggressive, uncontrolled newspaper to have to 
rely to so great an extent on support other than that 
which comes from its own readers. Therefore the 
World has increased its price.” 


Campaign Ethics 


The following is from a letter written late in 1924, by 
Canon Adderley, to the Anglican Guardian: “No doubt it 
is un-Christian to play the hooligan at election meetings, 
but very few of us who go to church are tempted to do so. 
What we are tempted to do, and actually do, is to acquiesce 
in the falsehood and slander on which parties rely to get 
votes. I remember, many years ago, feeling ashamed of 
my fellow churchmen in Wales who were attacking 
Mr. Keir Hardie with indecent and lying handbills about 
atheism and free love. During the late election I found 
official tracts being distributed in a northern city describ- 
ing Bolshevism, carefully worded to convey the idea that, 
if a labor government was again returned, easy divorce, 
the abolition of the marriage tie, the stamping out of 
religion, and the destruction of churches would be at once 
proceeded with. It was not a case of saying ‘labor must 
have nothing to do with these things,’ but a direct sugges- 
tion that this and labor were one and the same thing. 
This is what I conceive to be a wilful lie, and that to 
benefit from it is at least as wicked as to boo at a candi- 
date.” 
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